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REASSESSING VALUES IN THE PRESENT-“AGE* 
Dan W. Dodson 


When historians come to write the story of America it may well 
be that the past decade will represent the turning point from the 
America that was to the America that is to be. The war forced us 
to expand our production capacity to a point hitherto undreamed in 
the world before. In fact, we practically demonstrated that want and 
poverty, man’s oldest foes, could be eliminated from the face of the 
earth. With our productive capacity we raised our standards of liv- 
ing so markedly that now the 170 million Americans consume more 
goods than 600,000,000 people of Europe and Russia or the one billion 
people of Asia. With six percent of the world’s population and seven 
percent of its land area we have 54 percent of the world’s manu- 
factured goods. 

How does it happen then, that with higher standards of living, 
top ranking longevity, more miles travelled per year, and so many 
other criteria of well-being, that we could have failed so miserably 
to attract the people of the world to our way of life, or hold their 
loyalties to principles of freedom enunciated by our forbears; prin- 
ciples which in yesteryear became treasured hopes phrased from the 
humblest lips in tyranny’s most remote regions? What sort of na- 
tional “B.O.” have we developed that has such a repelling effect 
upon so many people? As if this were not enough, we are also peril- 
ously close to becoming a second rate power due to our seeming 
inability to keep pace in the inter planetary race. Today we are 
beating our chests seeking scapegoats and otherwise looking for some 
magic formula which will transform our youths from the reflections 
tralian be . 

* A speech presented at the concurrent session of the N.E.A. and The 
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of their culture—which they are—into “Russian Beaters.” As our 
anxieties about whether we are keeping pace increase, there is in- 
creasing question of “To what purpose this vast accretion of power?” 


REASSESSMENT OF VALUES OVERDUE 


Perhaps it is time we took stock of the value premises upon 
which we operate and reassessed directions for ourselves. Amid all 
the breakthroughs of production, technology, outer space and aero- 
dynamics of automobile tail fins, the problem of “purpose” keeps 
coming to the fore. It doesn’t make much difference whether a man 
rides an ox-cart or an interplanetary missle if his travel is purpose- 
less. Our values determine to what ends these fruits of human inge- 
nuity shall be placed. If we look at trends, perhaps we can assess 
directions from them and rechart our bearings. 


1. TREND IS AWAY FROM HUMAN VALUES 


The first significant trend proposed is that we are moving away 
from concern with human values. This is demonstrated in many 
ways. 

First, and foremost perhaps, is race relations. It is significant that 
after laying the lives of one-third million American youths on the 
altar of freedom to defeat a theory of racism on a world scene, we 
should then turn right around and embody the very principles we 
fought. A Supreme Court ruled unanimously more than four years 
ago that officially segregated education deprived Negro children of 
their civil rights. This decision was hailed throughout the world as 
a great advance in human rights. Today, we have scuttled whatever 
good will we might have gained from this decision by making a farce 
out of whatever pretensions we had of correcting this ancient abuse. 
I submit to you democracy is done when we say, as we have said 
on this issue, “Yes, we know your rights are violated. We are just 
not sovereign enough, however, to enforce them.” Hence we leave 
such rights to local option, and make local judges the high priests, 
the local ““dowsers” as it were, to take soundings by ancient outwort 
legal procedures to decide whether the vein of human decency is neat 
enough to the surface that the respect for these rights can be invoked. 

What does such procedure say to youth about values? It says the 
responsibility of the majority to respect the rights of the minority 1s 
a myth. It says “If you don’t like a law, yell loud enough and it will 
be ignored.” It says, “Forget what teachers tell you about ideals, 
rights and basic commitments about democracy. Study the way yout 
elders behave in these crises. This is the payoff.” If proof were 
needed of the effectiveness of this type of education our youth are 
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rceiving, it is abundantly supplied by the Purdue student opinion 
poll, No. 52.? 

The study showed, by and large, that the further in high school 
students go, the less they believe in basic rights. 

In response to a question on the right of “some racial and reli- 
gious groups” to move into certain sections of cities, eight per cent 
more seniors and three per cent more juniors would prevent some 
people from enjoying this right than sophomores. 79 per cent of 
the tenth graders did not believe in preventing such open occupancy. 
Only 71 per cent of the seniors held such democratic beliefs. 

To the statement “Pupils of all races and nationalities should at- 
tend schools together everywhere in this country,” 54 per cent of 
the tenth graders said “Yes,” 48 per cent of the eleventh graders and 
51 per cent of the twelfth graders agreed. 

To “Property values are lowered when Negroes move into a 
previously all white neighborhood,” about one-half (49 per cent) of 
the tenth graders said “Yes,” 55 per cent of the eleventh graders said 
“Yes,” and a whopping majority of 67 per cent of the seniors said 
“Yes.” 

67 per cent of the tenth graders would support Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Laws to guarantee qualified people, regardless of race, 
of their right to employment. Only 62 per cent of the seniors would 
support such measures. 

In other words our temporizing with rights leads our youths to 
mature in the direction of less respect for other human beings. Truly, 
here is illustrated Kilpatrick’s statement that “Children learn what 
they live’—not necessarily what they are taught. 

One should not interpret these statements to mean these issues 
are only Southern problems. I have recently had an opportunity to 
narrate a documentary film composed largely of “on the spot inter- 
views” with residents of Levittown, Pennsylvania, during the time 
of the riots following the purchase of a home by a Negro in that 
community. I would submit that many of these non-Southern people 
were as bigoted as the most prejudiced persons south of the Mason- 
Dixon line. The amount of de facto segregation in Northern cities 
indicates that this is a national problem with which we are dealing. 

In addition to race relations, there are other equally startling 
trends with regard to human values. The Purdue poll indicates some 
of it. With regard to civil liberties, high school youth shows the re- 
flection of the values of their elders. About one-fourth would deny 
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the right of the accused to know who is accusing him in all cases. 
Seven per cent more seniors than tenth graders (26 per cent vs, 
19 per cent) said, “People should not be allowed to vote unless 
they are intelligent and educated.” While there was a 14 per cent 
shift between 1951 and 1958 against curbing freedom of speech, 
those who favored such civil liberty increased only by one per cent. 
Such shifts as occurred were largely due to people previously against 
freedom of speech becoming “undecided.” 

A third evidence of our movement away from human values is 
shown in our attitudes toward the education of our youth. When there 
were few children in the population, the child was held in high 
esteem, As the proportion of children in the population grows, the 
respect for them diminishes. We steadfastly refuse, in our growing 
opulence, to pass federal appropriations to eliminate inequality of 
opportunity. Growth of metropolitan regions creates vast disparity of 
opportunity about which we are very callous. Westchester County in 
New York City’s metropolitan area has built practically no housing 
since the war to sell for less than $20,000. This means the young 
couples with children to educate have to go to the slums or else to 
a lower income community such as Levittown on Long Island. Our 
survey of that community’s schools showed that at the peak of their 
enrollment, these families, living in modest homes, with no industry, 
would have a tax base of less than $2,500 per child on which to build 
community services for these high cost welfare type families, while 
the average community in New York State with comparable assess- 
ments has a tax base of $15,000 per child on which to draw to pro- 
vide community services. 

Mahwah, New Jersey, is another illustration. The city fathers 
signed a contract with the Ford Motor Company for a plant to em- 
ploy 5,000 workers. As soon as the contract was signed they passed 
an ordinance that no more houses could be erected on plots of less 
than one acre in size. This meant no homes could be built for Jess 
than $20,000. Hence, it is guaranteed that they will have no worker 
of the plant living in the community. So—the community gets 50 per 
cent added to its tax rolls, and has no responsibility for welfare 
services to the families of the workmen. Some other community must 
assume that burden. The 5,000 people who work in Mahwah meet 
the people who live there twice per day on the highway as they pass 
each other going to and from work. This type parochialism which 
places privilege above human values is one of our greatest challenges. 

In this regard it should be pointed out that there is a growing 
pressure on educators to mold human personality to national defense 
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needs. America has always assumed that the total society would be 
best served if every person in it were given the opportunity to de- 
velop in the ways which his own uniqueness led him. We have al- 
ways deplored the German system which tried to determine what 
the needs of the state were, and put the child in the course which 
would best serve the needs of the state. Today we seem well on the 
road to incorporating that type philosophy. We will have sold our 
birthright if we allow the anxiety about beating the Russians to over- 
persuade young people to go into programs which primarily meet 
state needs and only secondarily meet their own personality needs. 

It should be further emphasized that this anxiety has now created 
anew pressure to scuttle the non-academic child, and take those who 
are “malleable to the forges” of the academic program and mold 
them into instruments of state policy, i.e., a human part of the gad- 
getry which will outstrip the Russians. The epitome of this philosophy 
was reached in New York City where they have recently expelled 
some 700 children who do not fit this program. I would agree that 
there is a real and ever present peril in the threat which the Russian 
advances hold. I would contend, however, that the answer to it is 
in directions other than those we are travelling. 


2. TREND TOWARD CONFORMITY 


The second large area of concern as it relates to values is the 
trend toward conformity. With mass production, mass communica- 
tion and bigness in almost all enterprises, it is not surprising that 
the pressures toward conformism are with us. Over 40 per cent of 
the labor force is now in what would be described as “white collar” 
employment. Increasingly, bigness and specialization make some ad- 
ministrator the “head man,’” and supervisors, technicians, lab assist- 
ants and secretaries become parts of a vast system in which they 
have no part in policy making and little challenge to elicit creativeness 
of the human spirit. 


Caught in the throes of such systems there is the trend toward 
a bureaucratic structure in which job specifications are well defined, 
advancement institutionalized, tenure assured under well stated policy 
conditions and job operations routinized. It is in this area that I 
have the greatest fear about education. As school systems grow 
larger it is inevitable that such patterns of bureaucratization develop. 
Tam appalled that our larger cities cannot orchestrate their teaching 
staff resources to meet the needs of the difficult neighborhoods because 
the bureaucratic rights of the staff take precedence over the rights 
of the children to have teachers who can give them creative leader- 
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ship. Increasingly, with audio-visual aids, supervisors who say what 
can be taught and what cannot, when subjects can be taught and 
when they cannot, teachers become less and less creative educational 
leaders and are cogs in a machine which operates under the weight 
of its own bureaucratic momentum. 

Likewise principals are caught in the throes of the same forces. 
The principal of a school in a large community today is less and 
less an idea man in education. He is the technician who processes 
the paper minutae which comes over his desk. He is the job super- 
visor who sees that the teachers are checked in in the morning and 
that the classes are covered. He is the link in the chain of command 
which sees to it that the directives are all executed properly. (We 
had a student observing in a class last fall who noted that the 
teacher was interrupted 16 times in one hour by children bringing 
directives from the principal’s office.) In like manner much can be 
said about the superintendency. I asked some friends the other day 
if they could think of a superintendent of schools in this country 
who would really be designated as an “idea man.” They looked at 
me in bewilderment as if to say, ““Why should he be?” Superintend- 
ents have become administrators of vast bureaucratic structures. 
Their jobs are public relations, labor relations, construction opera- 
tions, and public symbols of the community’s educational enterprise. 

Some way this creeping bureaucratic strangehold has to be broken 
if the way of life we have known is to survive. Education must have 
the continuous refreshing challenge of new ideas, of experimentation 
and of creative insight. Education must provide the creative release 
of the human spirit both for the scholar and the teacher. If it does 
not it becomes stultifying to creativeness and blows out the light of 
human curiosity. 

Another dimension of the conformity pattern is what Reisman has 
called the growth of “other directedness” as contrasted to “inner 
direction.” It is what Whyte calls “group think.” Those of you who 
know the modern high school know how pronounced this problem 1s. 
It has reached the place in many schools where one had better know 
the culture of the school rather than the competencies of the teacher 
if he wants to know how intellectually curious the students are. If 
a student gets too learned in some schools he becomes an “egghead, 
Einstein, or square”; in other words he becomes an isolate from his 
group. 

I recently had an opportunity to work with a select group of 
American youth brought together for a consultation by several 0! 
the national youth serving organizations. We were curious as to how 
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and what they felt the concerns of American youth were. We were 
appalled before the sessions were over at what they revealed. Meet- 
ing, as they were, in the shadow of the United Nations in a period 
of intense international strife; coming, as they did, from many com- 
munities where problems of race relations were extremely acute, they 
seemed oblivious to these types of problems. Their concerns were 
how to manipulate others, how to sell their point of view to the 
elders of the community, how to run their groups. Not a single 
person of some 40 reported an instance of social action on the part 
of youth in their communities. Several did things to serve the com- 
munity, but none protested that they were expected to do the leg 
work but were excluded from the planning. If there was ever a group 
of conformists who were sanded down to the specifications of the 
organizations they represented, these were that kind. 

These observations fit with the Jacob study of college students 
which shows them to be gloriously content, preoccupied with getting 
ahead, and unwilling to become involved in anyone else’s problems. 
Needless to say, the behavior is not unique to youth. If one looks at 
the white South in this era of crisis and wonders what happened to 
the liberal voices, he has to concede the influence of the group has 
silenced them. 

As I look at the crisis which America faces on the world scene 
and the injustices which represent the unfinished business of this 
country and listen for the voices of conscience which have always 
been those of protest from the youth, and hear none, I wonder what 
has happened to us? Has fear stifled the voice of the non-conformist ? 
Or have we so blunted the sensitivities of our youth that they no 
longer have the capacity to sense social wrong? 

Perhaps the major illustration of conformity is to be found in 
what has happened to the religious institutions. Since the war there 
has been a phenomenal return to the church’ on the part of the 
American people, but not much indication that this represents a 
“return to the Lord.” Herberg says that since it has now become good 
Americanism to be Catholics and Jews as well as Protestants the 
third generation of nationality groups has been transmuted into so- 
called “Americans” and lost their identification with nationality. Their 
identification has now become basically religious, for this aspect of 
difference is encouraged. Thus we are moving toward a triadic society 
in which our identifications will be Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish. 
People will be forced under these umbrellas of difference whether 
they want to be or not. Increasingly it is difficult for a person to have 
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identification in his community unless he is under one of these um- 
brellas of faith. 

As these reconciliations are made between the three major reli- 
gious groups there is the growing tendency to make this tri-faith way 
of life the “American religion.” We are increasingly speaking of 
the Judeo-Christian religion as being “ours.’’ We are increasingly 
acting as if the rights and differences of these groups were the only 
ones public policy makers were obligated to respect when they form 
public policy. A recent curriculum guide I examined for one of our 
larger communities seemed to have been developed with the premise 
that values could not be taught except in the religious context. Hence, 
it was necessary to teach religion so far as one could go without 
offending the three major faiths in order to have a foundation for 
values. The guide made religion an essential ingredient of good 
Americanism. There was no respect for the non-conformist’s child nor 
for those of other religious heritages. There is a sort of “equal time” 
pattern emerging in which you observe Christmas, but then if you 
do that you also observe Hanukkah to compensate. If you invite in 
the minister, also invite in the priest and the Rabbi. 

This means that religion is rapidly losing its traditional meaning 
both in the church and in the society at large. In fact a good case 
could be made that we are developing a secular religion. Herberg 
has called it vaguely “the American Way’’—a “faith in faith.” 

As these pressures mount for the three religious groups to close 
ranks and agree on a body of dogmas and other religious content to 
be recognized and taught by arms of government such as the school, 
the groups should be very wary of what happens to sacred materials 
when entrusted to secular agencies. If there is the insistance that 
teachers lead in a morning prayer, it is a foregone conclusion that 
prayer will not continue to mean what it does in the context of life 
in which prayer fits. If there is the insistence that Christ not be taken 
out of Christmas but that the holiday be observed in school as a reli- 
gious occasion, then it is almost certain to become further secularized. 
A good illustration may be taken from the Cincinnati Public School 
brochure entitled New Primary Manual. With regard to Christmas 
and Hanukkah the manual says: 


“Everywhere in the world a festival of light is celebrated at 
the Yuletide or ‘turning tide’ of the year when the sun begins 
to shine for longer periods each successive day. Christmas is one 
manifestation, therefore, of a universal festival.” 


In other words Christmas is a festival of changing seasons, not 
the birthday of a spiritual leader. When the secular institutions get 
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through sanding down these religious holidays to their own use they 
practically become devoid of spiritual significance. This is almost a 
necessity. Enlightened leadership in the religions should think twice 
before insisting that secular institutions take over the responsibility 
of the sacred. It is sure to become secular if they do. 

What is equally dangerous is that as this rapproachment is made 
between the three major religious faiths it becomes increasingly 
“ynamerican” to challenge one’s religious point of view. It is singu- 
lar that Billy Graham could have held the “national revival” in 
Madison Square Garden without more satirical.comment than he 
received. It is a sad day when any of our institutions rise above 
criticism. 

To those who insist that since the basic documents begin with 
recognition of deity in man’s affairs, God has to be central in the 
teaching of values, it should be pointed out that those very same 
documents were written at a time when there was the smallest pro- 
portion of the population of America belonging to the churches of 
any time in American history. They were also written as a rejection 
of interference in government on the part of religion. Being close as 
they were to such church state relationships they did not like what 
they had experienced. Through these years these documents have 
stood as a beacon to us and the world, steering us toward a con- 
stantly growing morality—a morality which has made us leaders in 
things humanitarian and decent in the world. We will have betrayed 
our heritage if, in our new found conformism, we develop a secular 
religion which by-passes the three major faith differences we possess 
and marshal the forces of education to help us indoctrinate the 
youth with it in the name of moral and spiritual values. 


3. THE VALUING OF THINGS RATHER THAN IDEAS 


The last trend which I wish to emphasize in this assessment is 
the tendency to seek satisfactions of life through the acquisition of 
“things.” A few years ago we published an article by a person who 
runs one of the Ghandi type schools in India. She titled it “Turning 
the Clock Back?” The import of her statement was to answer the 
critics who said of their type of education that it was turning the 
clock back. She said it was hard to write the piece, for, as she was 
trying to concentrate on it, the girls were tending the cotton which 
soon would ripen and would be picked, carded, spun, woven and 
dyed and made into the beautiful saris they wear: She said this 
coupling of love, study and work, with the rhythms of the seasons 
Was in contrast to the Western philosophy of seeking satisfactions 
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through “things.” As I thought of the mighty technology we possess, 
the way we stack things around our children until they are sated 
with them, and yet how corrupted and impoverished they are in 
so many respects, I cannot help but wonder about our values. 

This, I am told by almost all the people I talk with who are 
competent to judge, is the thing that hurts us most in our interna- 
tional relations. It is very difficult for one to have privilege which 
is unshared without its corrupting him. It is next to impossible for 
one to keep his capacity to communicate with those he has surpassed 
in prestige and privilege in life. Says Charles Horton Cooley: 


“Some tendency to isolation and spiritual impoverishment is 
likely to go with any sort of distinction or privilege. Wealth, 
culture, reputation, bring special gratification. These foster spe- 
cial tastes, and these in turn give rise to special ways of living 
and thinking which imperceptibly separate one from common 
sympathy and put him in a special class. Success means posses- 
sions, and possessions are apt to imprison the spirit.” 


When one examines the social fabric of American life with its 
preoccupation in this direction, he begins to understand some of our 
problems. It is not a surprise that family life is disorganized, when one 
out of every twenty persons in the labor force holds more than one 
job—over 100,000 hold more than two jobs. I am told that one of 
the reasons labor unions do not press harder for shorter hours in 
the work week is this tendency to hold two jobs if the hours are 
made shorter. While teachers have made a good case for higher sal- 
aries by dramatizing the number who have to take extra jobs, I 
doubt if it could be shown that raise in salary cuts down on this 
holding of an extra job significantly—moonlighting it is called. 

In this context one can begin to understand why young people 
are marrying at increasingly earlier ages. The average age at which 
girls get married has dropped a whole year since 1950. Many school 
systems are now discussing whether they should not allow them to 
stay in school after marriage, there are so many of them who marry 
before high school is finished. Why shouldn’t they ? If this acquisition 
of things is the highest good of our culture, they may as well. 

May not this also be the reason why we teachers,. who after all 
are relatively speaking “pretty well heeled” financially, find it so 
hard to give creative leadership to these new comers in our large 
cities Our affluence has severed the bonds of sympathy between us 
and those who are less well off. 

May we not have lost the race to outer space because the engi- 
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neers who might have figured out the breakthroughs were busy trying 
to solve the aerodynamics of automobile tail fins, so that in the eternal 
struggle to keep up with the Jones’ there could be a new gadget to 
symbolize status ? 







THE VALUING PROCESS IN AN AGE OF CRISIS 


To this point I have dealt with the content of values rather than 

‘ with the problems of teaching values. In an age of crisis we tend to 

fear process as too slow and indefinite in teaching values. We want 

a our institutions to indoctrinate the youth with the current beliefs, 

: doctrines and myths. We want the text books expurgated. We want 
the teachers brainwashed. We want them, in turn, to brainwash those 
they teach. We are impatient with those who dissent. I would submit 
that the surest way to stagnation and national disaster is to simply 
pass on the values, rituals and dogmas of today’s world. These must 
be taught and understood. Education has a higher responsibility to 
youth than this, however. At least in my estimation there is a higher 
responsibility. It is the responsibility to train youths in the problem 
solving approach to life in such a way that they are continuously 
testing the values of today in the crucible of their own experience 
and are constantly altering, sloughing off, adding, so that values are 
dynamic and increasingly rational. Youth must be encouraged to test 
the myths, rituals and values of the age in which they are reared in 
the context of the life they are living. All you have to do to get us 
out of the mainstream in world leadership and into the eddies is to 
shield the youth from honest questioning, create a climate which is 
not conducive to intellectual inquiry and indoctrinate in the values 
of this generation. Tomorrow our youths reared in this fashion are 
a generation “suckled in creeds outworn.” 

I would submit to you that we have too long “hassled” over 
whether the source of values is absolute or relative. Those who say 
they are relative keep talking about abiding or enduring values— 
now they are beginning to talk about universal values. The others 

‘ who hold out for absolutistic sources .of authority are beginning to 
realize that for such values to be meaningful, even though their 
source is in deity, their meaning has to be interpreted in the context 
of life in which the person finds himself, and.that the most absolute 
of values will not mean the same thing to any two generations. Hence, 

7 from either approach, if values are to be dynamic in the lives of 

youths they must be examined, tested, and altered either in meaning 
or interpretation for each generation according to its experience. 

Vested interests are always going to try to dominate what is 
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taught the young whether they be McCarthys, White Citizens Coun- 
cils, Minute Women, the dominating industry in the “mill town,” or 
the religious sectarian group which has dominant power in a com- 
munity. I have about reconciled myself to this as a part of the realism 
of the life of the educator. The content of what is learned is always 
determined by what are the meanings and sterotypes and myths of 
the local world in which the individual starts; it is his port of entry 
to knowledge. What is far more important is whether we as educators 
develop in those we teach the questioning mind—the mind that holds 
suspended judgment. It is whether we develop individuals who are 
willing to put the most sacred myths of the heritage to the test to 
see if they stand up and who are intellectually honest enough to alter 
faith in them if it do not. The kind of mind which accepts no answers 
as absolute and final—although it may be guided by them until it 
meets the time and place at which is seen the need for testing. 

As large as all the others are, the challenge to the “right of in- 
quiry” is the greatest threat we face today. Many communities will 
“burn the books”—Facists have always done that—but the inquiring 
mind soon comes to understand that he who blocks inquiry is afraid 
of what the inquirer will find. Racists may keep certain things from 
being taught about race in the South, but if they were really sure 
of what they say they believe they would welcome investigation. Cer- 
tain groups in America may get some books banned about the eco- 
nomic system of this country, but if they were sure of their position 
why would not they welcome inquiry and encourage comparison? 
Likewise in matters of religious faith. As I go about this country I 
find a great fetish is security in one’s faith. It is almost a sacrilege 
to question any one’s faith any more, however esoteric it may be. 
I have reached the place where I think a lot of us would be better 
off if we were “shook up” a little in our faith. If we were, I believe 
we would grow more. If we had the confidence in our faiths we say 
we have, do you think for a minute we would object to their being 
examined critically? We would welcome their being put to the test. 

What we ought to realize is that by our behaviors about these 
things children learn the opposite of what we say when we teach. 
Howard Lane has pointed out that middie class mothers teach their 
children not to eat by their anxieties about getting them to eat. A study 
done recently of one of the larger denominations showed that the 
things the denomination made the strongest pronouncements on were 
the things the membership believed least. In other words, youths soon 
come to ask “If there is nothing wrong with this idea, why are they 
so anxious and trying so hard to sell it?’ A church group was star- 
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tled recently after a discussion of youth problems when a youth panel 
said to them “We have listened to your discussions. The problem 
is ‘We do not believe what you are saying. What is more we do 
not believe you believe it either.’ ”’ 

You see I am submitting to you the proposition that a way of 
valuing may be more important than indoctrination in any particular 
values. The genius of this great country was that it demanded obe- 
dience to no particular dogmas or creeds. It demarided loyalty only 
to process; that in matters of public policy the majority would rule; 
that there would be freedom of speech, conscience and person, curbed 
only to the extent to which they violated rights of others. This was 
the nearest guarantee possible that there would be “built in” regula- 
tors to keep the country from becoming rigid and institutionally en- 
crusted. Today, surrounded as we are by all the privilege and power 
we possess, mass communication and all the pressure for conformity, 
the issue is “How shall we create those self-regulating mechanisms 
which make for continuous alteration of the culture?” The great 
missles which are being launched today carry mechanisms that con- 
stantly feed back to the ground control unit the data which continu- 
ously allows the alteration of their course. No intelligence now 
available can set the gadgets so that at the time of projection all 
factors are predetermined and controlled. 

So it is with each generation among us. We want to predetermine 
all the factors before the launching and have our youth move in 
orbits predetermined by us. If America is to survive, I submit to you 
that we better be building into them that sensitive mechanism which 
allows feed back that will make it possible for predetermined controls 
to be altered and directions of the culture recharted. 

The heritage of the America that was was an almost sublime faith 
intruth and its triumph. We got off into arguments over a relativism 
and attempts to define truth and somehow arrived at a point at which 
we became afraid of it. I would urge that we as educators return 
to the quest for truth, understanding, or whatever you wish to call 
‘tested knowledge,” and I would submit that there is no greater quest 
in that field than that of the new values to guide us in a missle age. 
lf we find them, generations yet unborn will rise up to call us 
blessed ; if we fail—what, with our enormous powers of destruction 
—we shall have betrayed humanity and blown out the light of hope 
for man on this planet. 


Dan W. Dodson is Director, Center for Human Relations Studies, School 
of Education, New York University, New York, N. Y. 





SOUTHERN POLITICS AND SCHOOL INTEGRATION 
Merrill R. Goodall 


More than four years have past since the May 1954 decision of 
the Supreme Court on school integration. Most Southern schools have 
yet to desegregate and Negro children who may seek the rights 
declared by the Court to be theirs are likely to experience further 
delay. Indeed, doubt persists in the minds of many, including some 
who may favor school integration, whether “traditional” and “custo- 
mary” beliefs on the sensitive relationships of race may be modified 
by law. 

That Southern school integration touches issues which are pri- 
marily, if not exclusively, racial is assumed by many. Indeed, numer- 
ous observers find in Negro-white relations the key to the politics 
of the South. In the 1956 volume of Public Opinion Quarterly, for 
instance, William J. Keefe reviews the Southern presidential vote 
in the 1948 and 1952 elections and finds “color to be the political 
issue in predominantly Negro areas of the South.”? 

Keefe’s investigation, he reports, was prompted by V. O. Key, 
Jr.’s propositions: that (1) “the politics of the South revolves around 
the position of the Negro”; (2) “the hard core of the political South 
—and the backbone of Southern political unity—is made up of those 
counties and sections of the Southern states in which Negroes con- 
stitute a substantial proportion of the population”; and (3) “it is 
the whites of the black-belts who have the deepest and most immediate 
concern about the maintenance of white supremacy.” And, again in 
Key’s words, “whatever phase of the Southern political process one 
seeks to understand, sooner or later the trail of inquiry leads to the 
Negro.? Key’s now justly famous 1949 study does not discuss the 
law or the politics of school segregation. But his major argument— 
that the Negro is the explanation of Southern politics and that con- 
cern over Negro-white relations is greatest in areas of high Negro 
concentration and least in areas of low concentration—is accepted 
generally by many with responsibilities for educational planning in 
the South. It may be worthwhile, particularly because educational 


1“Southern Politics Revisited” (Summer, 1956), p. 405. 
2 Key, Southern Politics in State and Nation (N. Y., Alfred A. Knopf, 
1949), p. 5. 
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administrators face a number of urgent problems, to re-examine 
briefly certain of Southern Politics’ conclusions. 

Among the data used for the Southern Politics study were votes 
taken in the House of Representatives during the sessions initiated 
in 1933, 1937, 1941, and 1945. For these four sessions, 275 roll calls 
of record were examined ; these roll calls included all votes of record 
except only roll call votes for the selection of Speaker and roll call 
votes in which the dissenting vote did not exceed 10 per cent of the 
controlling vote. At least 90 per cent of all Southern representatives 
voted together on 143 votes of the 275. On 103, Southerners opposed 
Republican majorities but agreed with Non-Southern Democratic 
majorities. On eleven roll calls this near-unanimous South arrayed 
itself against majorities of both Republicans and Non-Southern Dem- 
ocrats; in these eleven votes, Key therefore concludes, are the issues 
which separate a cohesive South from the remainder of the nation. 

Six of these eleven roll calls do in fact raise directly the issue 
of race; three, in 1937, are derived from an anti-lynching measure 
and three others, all in 1945, are related to consideration of the anti- 
poll tax bill. Of the remaining five, Southerners stood in high degree 
of unison in support of a wire-tapping bill (1941), an anti-strike 
seizure proposal (1941), two anti-alien measures (1937 and 1941), 
and a plan to bolster cotton prices (1941). 

Even, however, on these issues which produced a high degree of 
Southern cohesion and aligned Southern majorities against the rest 
of the country, there were Southerners who dissented from the views 
of a majority of their colleagues and- did so when the compulsion 
toward unanimity might be thought greatest. We may, therefore, 
readily prepare a listing of the representatives from the South who 
dissented on one or more of the eleven roll calls on which less than 
10 per cent of Southern Democratic representatives deviated from 
the vote of all Southern Democrats. If, on these issues of high cohe- 
sion—issues largely concerned with race—Southerners from all types 
of areas of heavy Negro concentration stood together, then we are 
warranted in assigning heavy weight to the factor of race as a deter- 
minant of Southern action in national politics. If, however, South- 
erners from areas of heavy Negro concentration which are also urban 
and industrial deviated in significant degree fromthe majority South- 
ern stand on race propositions, then we may reconsider any reliance 
On race as an explaining hypothesis. By following these lines of 
— we seek to check, to affirm or to qualify, Key’s major con- 
clusions. 


Our tabulations show at once that the Southern dissenters on 
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these high tension issues of race represent in preponderant degree the 
urban and metropolitan districts of the South. Indeed, of all the 44 
dissenting votes cast on those roll calls which resulted in 90 per cent 
or more of Southerners voting together, just 20—45 per cent—were 
cast by congressmen representing districts containing a central city 
having more than 100,000 inhabitants. There were (1945) but 17 
such districts in the South, and these accounted for no more than 16 
per cent of all Southern congressional districts. An additional ten 
votes, 23 per cent of the total, were cast by congressmen representing 
districts which contained a central city having from 50,000 to 100,000 
inhabitants; there were 23 districts with such cities in the South, 
22.3 per cent of all the districts. Sixty-eight per cent of the dissent- 
ing votes are thus attributed to metropolitan districts. Fourteen (32 
per cent) of the votes remain to be accounted for; these are drawn 
from 61 per cent of the Southern congressional districts, the 62 per 
cent less-citified districts. 

The metropolitan districts then, produced congressmen both will- 
ing and capable of dissent from topmost Southern majorities; on 
the average, the less urban and rural districts did not. Further, dis- 
tricts which were rural and contained more than 30 per cent Negro 
population were not noticeably in the habit of dissent when a highly 
cohesive South is aligned against the rest of the country. But, of 
import to the hypothesis that race is the major determinant of South- 
ern politics—a determinant correlated with districts heavily populated 
by Negroes—is the fact that districts both urban and heavily popu- 
lated by Negroes were particularly productive of Southern dissent. 
Thus, examination of the specifically “racial” issues shows, first, 
that the urban areas accounted for 85.3 per cent of all the votes op- 
posed to the majority Southern white-supremacy stand; and, sec- 
ondly, that 24 per cent of all of those anti-racist votes came from 
representatives whose urban districts count Negro populations in 
excess of 30 per cent of the total population. Not one anti-racist 
vote was cast by a rural representative whose district contained like 
proportions of Negroes. Yet when we turn to the non-race issues 
which may be isolated out when 90 per cent or more of all South- 
erners were allied against Republican and Non-Southern Democratic 
majorities, we find that 62 per cent of all the dissents came from the 
urban representatives, 38 per cent from the non-urbanites, 19 pet 
cent each from the rural-black and urban-black representatives, 33.3 
per cent from the rural-white and 42.8 per cent from the urban-white 
South. We may conclude, therefore, that urban representatives, whet 
compared with other groups for whom measurement is available, 
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dissent in significant degree but on the “race” issue their dissent 
is proportionately the heaviest. And while a rural-black district rep- 
resentative may deviate on a non-race issue vote, none will dare to 
do so on the “race” issue. Even those urban congressmen whose 
districts contain heavy Negro populations are found to dissent from 
the strongest Southern racial positions. In the urban areas—white 
and black—there is the least concern and support for white supre- 
macy, the strongest tendency to desert the traditienal racial standard. 

In an effort to identify further the way in which Southern atti- 
tudes are structured in national politics, we may next notice those 
issues which join top Southern majorities with Republicans and in 
opposition to Non-Southern Democrats. From the grand total of 275 
roll calls, just four votes led at least 90 per cent of all Southerners 
to join Republican majorities in opposition to Non-Southern Demo- 
cratic majorities. On each of the four roll calls of highest Southern 
cohesion, the joint Southern-Republican attitude may be charac- 
terized as “conservative.” These votes occurred in 1945. The first 
of these elicited Southern Democrat-Republican support of a meas- 
ure designed to restrict the activities of the War Labor Board. The 
second and third found this coalition favoring the return of United 
States Employment Service offices to the siates. The fourth vote 
expressive of this alliance paved the way for House consideration of 
the Hobbs “anti-labor racketeering bill.” 

Not all Southerners, on the votes here summarized, were pulled 
irresistibly toward Republicanism. Our tabulations show that the 
Southerners who refuse to go along with high Southern majorities 
when such majorities are joined with Republicans against Non-South- 
ern Democrats are most likely to represent urban areas—urban white 
and urban with considerable Negro populations. As many as 75 per 
cent of all the votes dissenting to the Republican alliance—when 90 
per cent or more of the Southern delegation voted together—came 
from representatives whose districts contain a city having more than 
50,000 inhabitants, and half of these urban districts were well over 
30 per cent Negro in population. The district most productive of 
this type of dissent was the ninth congressional district of Alabama, 
a district containing the city of Birmingham. No more than 2.4 per 
cent of that congressional district’s employed population was engaged 
in agriculture and in 1940 no city in the South exceeded Birmingham 
in value of product added by manufacturing. The district, moreover, 
is well above 30 per cent Negro in population. 

Southern New Dealers, if we can identify as New Dealers those 
Southerners who join Non-Southern Democrats when high Southern 
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majorities are aligned with Republicans, are in most instances of 
urban—both urban white and urban Negro—origination. Rural dis- 
tricts regardless of the white-Negro ratio, and particularly rural 
districts with heavy Negro population concentrations, tend not to 
dissent from the terms of the Southern-Republican alliance. Areas 
productive of congressmen who express a conservative economic 
point of view are, on the average, those areas most productive of 
the white supremacist standard. In all of this, contrary to Key’s 
Southern Politics, stand in, the critical factor is not the presence in 
substantial numbers of Negroes—for we have also noted that South- 
ern New Dealers are as likely to spring from those urban areas 
with heavy Negro concentrations as from those urban areas only 
lightly populated by members of that race. 

To the extent, therefore, that Southerners do, in practice, dissent 
from majority southern goals, differences in voting record divide 
the heavily Negro populated areas depending on the degree to which 
they are urban. While this conclusion stems from work with very 
small numbers—and this presents several difficulties—two points 
deserve notice. First, there are evident uniformities inside our tabu- 
lations and these are clearly suggestive of broader generality. Second, 
our sampling device cuts at the high-tension, genuinely meaningful 
levels. We have identified the Southern representative bold enough 
to deviate from “traditional” Southern views on race, bold enough to 
dissent when Southern cohesion is at its highest, most compelling 
level. 

In the urban areas—white and black—there is the least concern 
and support for white supremacy, the strongest tendency to desert 
the racial slogans and to ally with the Non-Southern Democrats. We 
may expect that in these areas a number of conditions favorable to 
school integration are to be found. In such areas the Negro is seen 
less as a Negro and rather more as a member of one of several social 
groups peculiar to contemporary urban and industrial organization. 
There are hints here for educational policy, if we care to study them. 
Our tabulations, for example, show that the district containing Little 
Rock produced greater dissent to prevailing Southern positions than 
any other congressional district in Arkansas. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Little Rock school authorities prepared a desegre- 
gation plan as early as mid-1955. Over one-fourth of Little Rock’s 
school children, it may be noted incidentally, are Negro. What went 
wrong? Little Rock is also a part of the state of Arkansas and in the 
apportionment of state legislative representation in Arkansas, urban 
areas are grossly discriminated against and rural areas are greatly 
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over-represented. Such a pattern of discrimination which affects 
strongly the quality of executive leadership in Arkansas is, of 
course, characteristic in the American states. Arkansas state admin- 
istration, it soon became evident, did not wish to assist, indeed it 
obstructed, the Little Rock educators in their effort to implement a 
program that would enforce legal rights. It is now abundantly clear 
that in such a situation there can be scope for community decision 
and administration only in the presence of executive firmness at the 
highest national level, specifically in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. The supposed choice between insensitive Federal centralization 
and “grass-roots” local administration is unreal in education as in 
other functional areas. In the absence of advance and unmistakable 
notice from the Executive Office of the President that the law will 
be enforced, local communities which have achieved a high measure 
of community consensus and respect for the law are likely to find 
their most carefully devised programs defeated by agencies of state 
administration which are responsive to dissimilar purposes and 
groups. If state administrators give prior notice that they will not 
enforce the law, and if federal administrators optimistically defer 
to those state administrators, then the leadership of a local commu- 
nity which seeks to respect the law and give the law operational 
meaning, is likely to be placed at the mercy of the mob and the mi- 
nority whose goal is segregation. 

A major difficulty in convincing national administration of their 
responsibilities is the view that all Southerners vote and think identi- 
cally on race issues. In popular belief this is a subject on which the 
“white South is as united as 30,000,000 people can be. . . .”* There 
are in fact areas of light and of heavy Negro concentrations—pre- 
dominantly urban areas—which tend to dissent from majority South- 
ern views. Southern attitudes are not traceable, metrically, to the 
Negro-white population ratios. Southern politics is not fashioned 
exclusively by the Negro, but reflects also the social relations char- 
acteristic of urban-industrialism. 


8 Hodding Carter, quoted in Lillian Smith, Killers of the Dream (New 
York: Norton, 1949), p. 72. 


~ * 


Merrill R. Goodall is Associate Professor of Political Science, The Clare- 
mont Graduate, School, Claremont, California. 














TURBULENCE ACCOMPANYING SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


James W. Vander Zanden 


The May 17, 1954, Supreme Court school desegregation ruling 
unleashed forces potentially capable of initiating considerable change 
in the race patterns of the South. For many Southern whites this 
prospect was perceived as constituting a distinct threat, one to which 
they responded by resistance. As a consequence the relatively smooth 
road to compliance envisaged by many at the time of the Court ruling 
has not been realized. 

In the four years intervening since the Supreme Court action, 
communities in wide areas of the South have been confronted with 
school desegregation.t Their reaction has varied. While for some it 
has been a relatively uneventful development, for others it has been 
a period marked by turmoil.? From the differing experiences it 1s 
possible to abstract a series of tentative generalizations or proposi- 
tions concerning turbulence accompanying desegregation. 

Below are presented a series of generalizations, in part drawn 
from a more inclusive study by the writer.* These generalizations 
have been selected on the basis of their potential importance for social 
understanding and policy. In propositions 1 through 11 the condition 
“all other things being equal’ should be understood. Since “other 
conditions” are rarely “equal,” this of course imposes a rigorous 
limitation on the generalizations. 





1A total of 758 of 3,008 bi-racial school districts in 17 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia having mandatory segregation in 1954 had desegregated by 
January 1958. Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia remained solidly segregated at the primary and secondary 
public school level. For the status of school desegregation in the other states 
see: A Statistical Summary, State-by-State, of Desegregation, Southern Edu- 
cational Reporting Service, Nashville, Tenn., Fourth Printing, February |, 
1958. 

2 Disturbances have occurred at Milford, Del.; White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va.; Washington, D. C.; and Baltimore, Md. in 1954; at Hoxie, Ark. in 
1955; at Clinton, Tenn.; Mansfield, Texas; Sturgis, Clay and Henderson, Ky. 
in 1956; and at Little Rock, Ark. in 1957. Less serious disturbances, primarily 
limited to school boycotts have occurred at Rupert, Seth, Four States and Madi- 
son, W. Va. in 1954; at Union Bridge, Md. in 1955; at Matoaka, Springfield, 
Arista, and Mt. Gay, W. Va., and Poolesville and Easton, Md. in 1956; and 
at Sturgis, Ky. and Welch, Bluefield, and Matoaka, W. Va. in 1957. 

3 The Southern White Resistance Movement to Integration, a Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, 1958. 
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1. The incidence and severity of disturbances (in particular, mob 
situations and school boycotts) attendant upon school integration has 
varied inversely, within limits, with the degree of unequivocalness 
and firmness‘ with which the desegregation policy and procedure was 
communicated to the population and pursued by authorities.® Stern- 
ness and steadfastness have been interpreted by the populace as signs 
of strength ; indecision and wavering as signs of weakness. 

2. A resolute, unequivocal desegregation policy has tended to 
strengthen the position of “law and order” elements® within the com- 
munity and to increase the likelihood of their emergence as an active 
force. In the absence of such a policy, they have been prone to remain 
silent. 

3. Segmental desegregation within a school system (e.g., “stair- 
case” plans by grades) tends to intensify the bitterness and resistance 
of those directly and immediately affected by the integration. Resent- 
ment is aroused by what is frequently perceived to be a “guinea pig” 
role. However, it does not necessarily follow, on this basis, that less 
overt resistance will result from complete desegregation. Evidence, 
although not yet conclusive, suggests that a segmental procedure tends 
to diminish the magnitude of the total organized opposition by virtue 


4Including sanctions and penalties against segregationist agitators, dem- 
onstrators and student boycotters. 

5 Illustrative are the contrasting situations attendant upon school integra-: 
tion in Nashville, Tenn. and Louisville, Ky. where authorities took a clear, 
deliberate and determined course and that in Mansfield, Texas where local 
officials pursued an equivocal, vacillating, and permissive policy, finally absent- 
ing themselves from the community prior to the day of school registration. 
This proposition is supported by a number of authorities: “Desegregation 
that proceeds by firm and decisive steps backed by the responsible authorities 
is more readily accepted and taken for granted than a halting desegregation 
that appears unsure of itself.” John P. Dean and Alex Rosen, 4 Manual of 
Intergroup Relations (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1955), p. 
70: “Where a policy of desegregation is firmly administered, people tend 
eventually to concede the legitimacy of the policy, while they may or may 
not abandon their personal prejudices against the out-group.” Edward A. 
‘ Suchman and Others, Desegregation: Some Propositions and Research Sug- 
gestions (New York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 1958), p. 
60; and “A general expectation of authoritative intervention and the possibility 
of punishment for acts of violence, whether in group conflict or in individual 
incidents, will decrease the probability of open confftct.” Robin M. Williams, 
Jr., The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions (New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, Bulletin 57, 1947), p. 74. 

his On the whole the “law and order” elements have preferred segregation 
to integration. However, they have been characterized generally by the high 
Premium which they have assigned to “the law of the land” and by their 
fear that the alternative to compliance is disorder. 
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of the fact that it minimizes the number of people immediately con- 
fronted with integration. In so doing it tends to dull the propensity for 
resistance action among sections of the population who might other- 
wise have been prodded into action.’ 


4. Desegregation of one school in an otherwise firmly segregated 
area tends to intensify mass resistance and increase the chances for 
disturbances.® 

5. The exploitation of the race and desegregation issues for po- 
litical purposes tends to be associated with an increase in resistance.° 


6. Disagreement, competition or conflict between levels or agencies 
of government over the policy or procedure to be pursued toward 
desegregation tends to intensify mass resistance and increase the 
chances for disturbances.*° 

7. The prevalent “educative” program, designed to facilitate adult 
acceptance of desegregation and operating through parent-teacher 
associations and civic groups, has tended to be at best but a minor 
factor determining the incidence or severity of disturbances attendant 


upon desegregation.’ 


7 Liberal, flexible transfer plans such as those inaugurated by such cities 
as Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Louisville and Frankfort, Ky.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; and Greensboro, N. C. as well as the “free option” policy 
prevalent throughout Maryland have tended to have a similar effect. 

8It likewise presents segregationists from neighboring areas with the 
opportunity of converging upon the desegregating community, concentrating 
upon it considerably greater resources and manpower than otherwise might be 
possible. This is what happened at Milford, Clinton and Little Rock. 

®In this connection a sharp surge of resistance in Florida and Arkansas 
can be noted in early 1956 when the segregation issue was sharply injected 
into the primaries by militant segregationist opponents of the incumbent gov- 
ernors who were seeking reelection. See: Edward A. Suchman and Others, 
Desegregation: Some Propositions and Research Suggestions (Ithaca: Cornell 
University, mimeographed, 1954), p. 112. 

10 The Little Rock situation is illustrative of this proposition. The county 
chancery court issued an injunction against integration in the face of a federal 
court ruling ordering desegregation. Likewise, Governor Orval Faubus played 
a prominent role in seeking the countermanding of the federal court order 
and in thwarting the integration plans of the local officials. See: [bid., p. 112. 

11JIn a community such as Louisville, Ky., where the adult education 
program for desegregation received considerable national acclaim, the de- 
cisive factor in the relatively smooth compliance appears not to have been 
the “educative” activity. Rather it appears to have been the unequivocal, firm 
policy pursued by authorities in carrying through the actual desegregation 
plan and the stern, non-tolerant policy inaugurated toward “agitators” and 
demonstrators. In this connection it is interesting to note that Clinton, Ten- 
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8. The presence of widespread negative attitudes toward desegre- 
gation within the white community has not been a decisive factor in 
determining the incidence or severity of disturbances attendant upon 
desegregation. Operative among individuals involved in desegrega- 
tion situations are a multitude of values and attitudes, which, inter- 
acting with those on race, contribute to the community reaction. 
Included among these other values and attitudes are respect for law 
and order, fear of violence and chaos, regard for publiic education 
and respect for authority.’ 


nessee school authorities also undertook a somewhat similar “educative” pro- 
gram. 

The role of these educational preparatory programs for desegregation has 
as yet not been subjected to thorough analysis. However, a number of gener- 
alizations appear warranted from the available evidence. First, the programs, 
primarily operating through PTA’s and other organizations, have on the whole 
not reached the lower socio-economic groups or residents in out-lying areas. 
Second, the programs tend to generate debate and discussion, arousing seg- 
ments of the population who are opposed to desegregation but who might 
otherwise have been inactive due to a failure to grasp the meaning of im- 
mediacy of the program. Third, the programs have frequently contributed to 
a crystallizing and strengthening of sentiment among “law and order” ele- 
ments and to a neutralizing of certain vacillating elements who otherwise 
might have swung into the segregationist camp. 

Recent research has brought into question the effectiveness of persuasion 
and educative techniques in combating prejudice and discrimination: See: 
Suchman and Others, op. cit., pp. 27-28, 35, and 37-41; Robert K. Merton; 
Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949); R: 
M. Maclver, The More Perfect Union (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1948), pp. 222-23; K. Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1948), pp. 63-8; and Robin Williams, Jr., op. cit., pp. 27-31. 


12For example, a study by Robert T. Bower of American University 
showed that a sampling of 24 percent of the people of Washington, D. C,, 
in 1954, thought the Supreme Court decision on integration was “good.” Only 
10 percent more thought it was “good qualified” or “neutral.” Yet desegrega- 
> was accomplished with more than three-fifths of “public opinion” against 
it. 

This proposition is consistent with recent research and theory which sug- 
gests that there exists a gap between the attitude of prejudice and the action 
of discrimination in which a variety of facilitating or inhibiting factors can 
be interposed. See: Robert K. Merton, “Discrimimation and the American 
Creed,” Chapter XI in Discrimination and National Welfare, R. M. Maclver, 
ed. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949; Melvin Tumin, Paul Barton and 
Bernie Burrus, “Education, Prejudice and Discrimination: A Study in Readi- 
ness for Desegregation,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 23 (February 
1958), pp. 41-49; Ann Holden, Bonita Valien and Preston Valien, “A Ten- 
tative Description and Analysis of the School Desegregation Crisis in Clinton, 
Tennessee,” (New York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, mimeo- 
Staphed, n.d.) p. 21; George Eaton Simpson and J. Milton. Yinger, Racial 
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9. There has been no notable difference in the intensity and inci- 
dence of overt, mass resistance or the incidence and severity of dis- 
turbances attendant upon desegregation between desegregation 
initiated through school board decision and that initiated under court 
order. 


10. The relative or absolute number of Negro children involved 
in the integration situation has not been a decisive factor in deter- 
mining the intensity and incidence of overt, mass resistance or the 
incidence and severity of disturbances attendant upon desegregation." 


Percent Negro of 

Number of Negroes Total Enrollment 

District Attending Mixed Schools in Mixed Schools 
Bentonville 2 a 
Charleston 11 2.2 
Fayetteville 33 2.9 
Hot Springs 7 13.5 
Hoxie 11 1.2 
Little Rock 9 & 
Van Buren 24 42 


Likewise the experiences of the Washington and Baltimore schools dur- 
ing the 1954 student demonstrations tends to corroborate this proposition. 


11. The Negro-white population ratio of a community has not 
provided a reliable index by which to gauge the intensity or incidence 
of overt resistance to school desegregation or the likelihood of dis- 
turbances resulting from it.1* However, as an index of resistance 


and Cultural Minorities (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953), pp. 18-20; 
Bernard Kutner, et al., “Verbal Attitudes and Overt Behavior Involving Ra- 
cial Prejudice,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 47 (1952), pp. 
649-652; and Williams, of. cit., pp. 36-42. 

13 Tllustrative are the figures for seven integrated school districts in 
Arkansas. Mass resistance and disturbances emerged at Hoxie and Little Rock 
but the transition was relatively uneventful at the other schools. 

14 For example, Frankfort, Ky. (total population 11,916 of which 125 
percent are Negro) made a relatively uneventful transition to desegregation 
while Henderson, Ky. (total population 16,837 ow which 14.5 percent are 
Negro) witnessed the outbreak of a mob situation and a school boycott. 
Likewise, Little Rock, Ark. (23.0 percent Negro) was rocked by moh dem- 
onstrations while the transition in Greensboro, N. C. (25.7 percent Negro), 
Charlotte, N. C. (27.0 percent Negro), Winston-Salem, N. C. (41.8 percent 
Negro), Louisville, Ky. (18.3 percent Negro), and Hot Springs, Ark. (17.4 
percent Negro) took place with few or no incidents. Figures are from the 
1950 Census. Also see: Thomas F. Pettigrew, “Demographic Correlates of 
Border-State. Desegregation,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 22 (De- 
cember 1957), pp. 683-89. 
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activity it becomes progressively reliable as the ecological unit of 
analysis is enlarged, ie., sub-area—state—sub-region.*° 

12. In many communities where integration was realized with 
little overt resistance, there existed considerable latent opposition 
which failed to emerge through failure of large numbers of whites 
to comprehend the reality and actuality of the impending integration, 
through ignorance on the part of many others of the existence of 
desegration plans, and through the absence of the crystallization and 
organization of sentiment by segregationist agitators and groups. 


13. The local media of mass communication (the press, radio and 
television) have played an important role in determining the nature, 
degree and extent of overt resistance through their treatment and 
coverage of developments stemming from desegregation action and 
their position on the integration issue.*® 


14. The “radical” or “extremist” leadership among segregationists 
in the various Southern communities (those inclined toward “direct 
actionism” as opposed to the “conservative” leadership with a pre- 
dominantly “legalistic” orientation) has been frequently drawn from 
among individuals who previously had local reputations as “odd,” 
“malcontents,” and “rattlebrains,” suggesting that they are frus- 
trated and disgruntled individuals whose basic motivations were not 


necessarily directly related to race. 
15. Mob situations have been characterized by the presence of 
large numbers of disgruntled, frustrated individuals for whom the 


_ 


15 See: A. Stephen Stephan, “Integration and Sparse Negro Populations,” 
School and Society, Vol. 81 (1955), pp. 133-35, and A. Stephen Stephan, 
“Population Ratios, Racial Attitudes, and Desegregation,” Paper read before 
the meeting of the Southwest Social Science Association, Sociology Section, 
San Antonio, March 30, 1956. 


16 Thus, for example, in the fall of 1954 a flurry of student strikes and 
boycotts protesting integration emerged in West Virginia on the heels of the 
trouble at Milford, Del. and White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. By either “play- 
ing down” the new outbreaks or ignoring them entirely, the Charleston papers 
(The Gazette and The Daily Mail) undoubtedly played a major role in stem- 
ming the movement which was gaining momentum in the state. Likewise, 
the “law and order” position of the Charlotte, Greensboro and Winston-Salem 
Papers probably contributed to the relatively smooth™desegregation in these 
North Carolina communities while the strong anti-integration position of the 
Mansfield, Texas News undoubtedly served to arouse the population of this 
latter community. For a discussion of the role of the News in the Mansfield 
disorder see: John Howard Griffin and Theodore Freedman, What Happened 


in Mansfield (New York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, mimeo- 
graphed, n.d.), p, 1. 
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“Negro” and “integration” have become the symbolized focus of 
their discontent.” 


16. Where mobs have emerged attendant upon school integration, 
the participants have been drawn predominantly from the lower 
socio-economic classes.*® 


17. On the whole, local law enforcement agencies, especially in 
small communities, have been handicapped by size, equipment and 
training in coping with potential or actual mob situations.’® 


18. For a mob to emerge, it is essential that individuals be in 
close physical proximity. Accordingly, local law enforcement authori- 
ties, by breaking up all group formations in their infancy, have been 
able to forestall the emergence of a mob.”° 


19. The violence stemming from school integration has been pre- 
dominantly of a terroristic and intimidative nature, perpetrated indi- 
vidually or in small groups, and carried out by stealth.” 


Sete NE 


17 This has been noted by many observers of the mob demonstrations. 
Illustrative is the comment of a Life photographer at Clinton: “Those people 
weren't just mad at Negroes or integration—they were mad at everybody in 
the world, things have been going badly and they could let off some hate.” 
David Halberstam, “The White Citizens Councils,” Commentary, Vol. 22 (Oc- 
tober 1956), p. 302. Also see: John Dvilard and Others, Frustration and Ag- 
gression (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937); K. Horney, The Neu- 
rotic Personality of Our Time (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1937), p. 
86; and Robin Williams, Jr., op. cit., pp. 53 and 62. 

18 See, for example: Holden and Others, op. cit., p. 9; Warren Breed, 
Beaumont, Texas: College Desegregation Without Popular Support (New 
York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, n.d.), p. 6; and Roscoe Grif- 
fin, Sturgis, Kentucky: A Tentative Description and Analysis of the School 
Desegregation Crisis (New York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
n.d.), p. 8. 

19 For a discussion of the situation at Clinton see: Holden and Others, 
op. cit., pp. 13-14. When authorities fail to act against a mounting mob situ- 
ation, it frequently gains momentum and shortly can become an unmanageable 
Frankenstein. This is what happened at Sturgis, Clinton and Little Rock. 
Only a superior force can cope with such a situation. The alternative is either 
state or federal intervention or surrender to the mob. In the latter case, as 
in Mansfield, integration is prevented. 

20 Also see: Alexander F. Miller, “Violence: It Need Not Happen:” 
New South, Vol. 13 (March 1958), pp. 3-6. This technique has been com- 
monly utilized in Europe. See: Richard T. LaPiere, Collective Behavior, 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938), p. 544. 

21 There have been a number of instances of individuals having been 
“roughed up” by mob demonstrators but on the whole the violence has been 
of a secretive character, e.g., night bombings and dynamitings. For a discus- 
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sion of the conditions under which mob violence are most likely see: Wil- 
liams, op. cit., p. 60. 


There have been presented a series of generalizations or propo- 
sitions concerning turbulence accompanying school desegregation. 
These propositions, needless to say, only begin to scratch the surface 
of a phenomenon which promises great reward for fruitful and creat- 
ive research in the social sciences. It also constitutes a challenge of 
the first order in the development of valid propositions upon which 
social policy can be based. 





STEREOTYPE AND INQUIRY CONCERNING SOUTHERN BORN 
NEGRO PUPILS IN CHICAGO 


Francis T. Boylan and Ruth Byrns O'Meara 


Long before nation-wide concern regarding the teaching of science 
was stirred up during the school year 1957-1958, there was reason 
to be disturbed at the very general lack of scientific attitude among 
members of the teaching profession. This lack of appreciation of sci- 
entific ideas is one of the factors impeding the teaching of science 
in the school. If pupils are to develop into scientifically-minded per- 
sons, their teachers should themselves be persons who have formed 
the habit of inquiring into the causes of the problems about them. 

The school in a democracy should be a place where inquiry is 
going on, where questions are considered objectively, where investi- 
gation and exploration are encouraged. Unfortunately, the school 
often is, instead, a place where old opinions are not examined, where 
few judgments are tentative, where traditional answers are accepted 
without searching for new evidence. 

In this paper we try to illustrate this point—that teachers tend 
to accept unexamined views—by citing a problem in our school, by 
giving the stereotype explanation of it, and then by considering some 
of the facts and questions which even preliminary research provides. 
Our illustration is a complicated question. It is timely, important and 
controversial. Yet we find that teachers do not hesitate to answer it 
in a conventional way. 

The question we have chosen is this: Why Are a Large Proportion 
of Pupils in Our School Seriously Retarded in Reading? A survey, 
made during the school year 1957-1958 showed low achievement in 
reading in all grades, with a slow rate of improvement from any one 
grade to the next. At every grade level both the mental age and 
reading achievement are spread over a wide range. 

Fifty Negro teachers and fifty-eight white teachers of Negro 
pupils were questioned individually about the possible explanations 
of the general retardation in reading among our pupils. The large 
number of southern-born pupils in our school was given by evety 
teacher as the primary cause or the basic contributing cause of the 
retardation. The teacher opinions varied slightly. Some teachers said 
that moving from uncomplicated rural localities in the South to 4 
Northern urban environment is disturbing, and results in low scores 
of intelligence and achievement. Other teachers held that, quite apart 
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from the effects of changing from Southern rural to Northern urban 
culture, the children from the South do not measure up in native 
ability to children born and reared in Chicago. 

This view dates back to 1917-1918 and the results of the Army 
World War I tests. On both the Army Alpha, given to literates, and 
the Army Beta, which was used for illiterates, Northern Negroes 
received higher average scores than Southern Negroes. Now, a gen- 
eration and a half later, the results of the Pioneering use of group 
tests of intelligence are quoted without examination to explain a 
reading problem in a Chicago school. 

So long as the conclusion that our Southern-born pupils are in- 
ferior mentally is accepted without question, no search is made for 
the causes of deficient reading. Reading will not be improved while 
the teachers make no effort to find what really causes the backward- 
ness. The conclusions that seemed valid in the pioneer testing of 
1917 do not fit the situation that exists in our schools. We have 
found that our pupils, whether born in Chicago or in the South are 
predominantly of the same culturally homogeneous stock. Both par- 
ents of two-thirds of our Chicago-born pupils were born in the 
South, and one parent of most of the others was Southern born. 

The Southern-born Negro children numbered 770 among 2300 
pupils enrolled in our school in 1957-1958. The school is situated in 
a middle class Negro neighborhood on Chicago’s South Side. In the 
blocks around the school the big old single-family houses have been 
converted into multiple family dwellings, and most of the flats and 
apartments have heen subdivided into smaller apartments so that 
every building holds several times as many families as it was built 
to house. The rate of transiency is very high. Both the native-born 
Chicago children who live here and the children who have come up 
from the South have many of the same problems: crowded housing, 
lack of privacy, insufficient play space, little continuity among play- 
mates and neighbors, rootlessness in many forms. 

Are the Southern-born Negro children really lower in mental 
ability, as tests measure it, than the Chicago-born children in this 
school? To answer this question we have tabulated and compared 
the intelligence quotients of the Southern-born and the native Chi- 
cago pupils, using the latest test scores when the child has been tested 
more than once. The results of this tabulation, expressed in terms 
of mean IQ’s, are presented in Table I. Two different Intelligence 
Tests have been used in our school, the Kuhlman-Anderson, and 
the Thurstone Primary Mental Abilities. Many of these children have 
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been tested more than once; a small number of them have been 
tested on the Revised Binet Scale. 


TABLE [I 
MEAN I.Q. SCORES OF 2300 PUPILS OF A CHICAGO 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


F MEAN I.Q. S.D. 
Southern Born 
Including Kindergarten 667 94.29 11.8 


Native Chicago 
Excluding Kindergarten 1201 95.15 11.9 


Kindergarten and others 
not yet tested 132 


TOTAL 2300 


From Table I we see that the mean IQ’s of both groups of Negro 
pupils are approximately 5 points below the theoretical mean IQ 
of 100. This at once suggests questions about the intelligence of the 
American Negro. 

Studies rather consistently show that Negro pupils compare un- 
favorably with white pupils in mental ability and school achievement.’ 
In a recent article in the Journal of Negro Education the comparison 
is stated thus: 


“Despite the difficulties in measurement, and the biases in- 
volved, we think it has been and would be possible to indicate 
that Negro school children are not as bright, have more specific 
learning difficulties, and behavior disorders than white school 
children. Indeed, considering the environment in which they are 
conceived and reared it would be surprising if they did not.” 


The many pieces of research in this field are summarized in these 
words: “All the research bearing on ‘racial intelligence’ seems to 
prove little more than under existing conditions whites generally 
score higher averages than Negroes on present intelligence tests. 
The fact remains that many Negroes score above many whites.”* 

We also note in Table I that no significant difference exists 


1See H. M. Bond, Negro Education, Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, Rev. Ed., MacMillan Co., New York, 1950—pp. 782-83. 

2 Pasamanick, B. and Knobloch, H., The Contribution of Some Organic 
Factors to School Retardation in Negro Children, Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, 27 :4-9, 1958. 

8 North, Robert D., Research Reports Published by the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith. November 1956. Vol. 3, No. 2, p. 6. 
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between the average intelligence test score of our Southern-born and 
the average score of our Chicago-born pupils. Inferiority in average 
mental ability of the Southern-born children in comparison with the 
Chicago-born does not seem to be the cause of the reading problem 
in our school. 

However, a comparison of mean IQ’s and standard deviations of 
the two groups of pupils does not give an adequate picture of the 
distribution of IQ’s within the two groups. Nor.does it show how 
each group compares with the normal distribution of intelligence. 

Table II shows the distribution of IQ’s among the two groups. 
For purposes of comparison the normal distribution of IQ’s is given. 


TARLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 


Normal Curve Southern-Born Chicago-Born 


Above 130 2% 1.5% 
120-129 7 6.8 
110-119 16 25 
90-109 50 30 
80-89 16 22.8 
70-79 7 13.3 
Below 70 2 0 


Several inferences can be made from this table. In themselves 
these inferences suggest the necessity of extensive and detailed study 
before one can attempt to speak with. confidence about the factors 
relating to the differences in the distribution of IQ’s between the 
Southern-born and the Chicago-born Negro pupils in our school, and 
between all Negro pupils in this school and the normal distribution 
of IQ’s. Let us note that: 


(1) A comparison of mean IQ’s and standard deviations as given on 
Table I of the two groups does not show the differences that 
exist between the two groups at the extremes of the distribu- 
tion. We observe that 

. There are 3% more Chicago-born than Southern-born with 
IQ’s above 120. 

. There are 9% more Chicago-born than Southern-born with 
IQ’s between 110 and 120. 

- The proportion of the two groups in the range 90-110 is, 
practically speaking, the same. 

. There are 3% more Southern-born than Chicago-born in 
the range 80-90. 













































e. 


The data from Table II are presented in cumulative frequencies 
in Table ITI. 


CUMULATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 


In Table III we see that although from a consideration of mean 
and standard deviations and of inferences made from these figures, we 
might be led to say that the Southern-born and the Chicago-born 
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There are 7% more Southern-born than Chicago-born in 
the range 70-80. 


f. In general, more Chicago-born than Southern-born children 


have IQ’s above 110 and more Southern-born than Chicago- 
born children have IQ’s below 90. 


(2) A comparison between the normal distribution of IQ’s and the 
distribution among both groups of Negro children shows many 
differences. We note that 
a. 


Slightly fewer Southern-born children and 2% more Chicago- 
born children have IQ’s of 120 or higher than in a normal 
distribution. 

In the 90-119 range there are 9% more Southern-born and 
18% more Chicago-born children than in a normal distribu- 
tion. 

In the 90-109 range, where 50% of the cases fall in a normal 
distribution we find only 30% of the Southern-born children 
and 29% of the Chicago-born. 

In the 80-89 range there are 6.8% more Southern-born and 
3.6% more Chicago-born children than in a normal distri- 
bution. 

There are twice as many Southern-born children in the 70- 
79 range as in a normal distribution, and .6% fewer Chicago- 
born children. 





TABLE III 


EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES 


Cumulative 


Cumulative Frequency Frequency Cumulative Frequency 

1.Q. Range in Normal Distribution of Southern-Born of Chicago-Born 
0-Maximum 100 99.4 100 

0-129 98 97.9 98.3 
0-119 91 91.1 89 

0-109 75 66.1 55 

0-89 25 36.1 26 

0-79 9 13.3 6.4 
Below 70 2 0 0 
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children in our school are similarly endowed with mental ability. 
This is not the case. We see that 36.1% of the Southern-born pupils 
have IQ’s under 90, while only 26% of the Chicago-born children 
fall below 90. We note also that 11% more of the Southern-born 
pupils than of the Chicago-born children have 1Q’s below 110. 

The same data are re-arranged on Table IV in order to show in 
still another way differences which are obscured by the compressed 
data of Table I. 


TABLE IV 
CUMULATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 


Percent in Percent Among Percent Among 
1.6. Normal Distribution Southern-Born Northern-Born 


Above 130 2 1.5 1.7 
Above 120 9 8.3 11.0 
Above 110 25 33.3 45 
Above 90 75 63.3 74 
Above 80 91 86.1 93.6 
Above 70 98 99.4 100 
0-70 100 100 100 


We observe in Table IV that while 74% of the Chicago-born 
pupils have IQ’s above 90, only 63.3% of the Southern-born pupils 
have IQ’s of 90 or higher. 

From Tables II, III and IV we see that a larger proportion of our 
pupils fall into the deciles 110-119, and 80-89 than is the case in a 
normal distribution. We also note that‘a distinctly smaller proportion 
of our pupils fall in the range called “average intelligence,” (IQ’s 
between 90 and 100) than is true of a normal distribution. This means 
that a greater number of our pupils (see Table IV) have IQ’s above 
110 than would be found in a normal distribution, and a larger 
number with IQ’s below 90. We see this in Table III, which shows 
that 36.1% of Southern-born pupils have IQ’s below 89, while only 
25% of the cases in a normal distribution fall below this point. 

Without further study and investigation these facts cannot be 
fully interpreted. We can say, however, that the distribution of intel- 
ligence test results among the pupils in our school differs in a number 
of ways from a normal distribution. We can al3o point out that al- 
though the mean IQ’s and standard deviations of the Southern-born 
and the Chicago-born pupils are nearly identical, interesting differ- 
ences between the two groups show up when the full distribution 
of scores is presented as it is on Tables II, III and IV. From the 
data in these tables, and from the means and standard deviations we 
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see that a large proportion of the Southern-born have IQ’s that fall 
in the lower 80’s. This might help to explain the low reading level 
in our school. 

We have reason, after considering the distribution of 1Q’s, to 
doubt the ready answer that the school-wide reading prroblem can 
he explained by the inferior mental ability of the 770 Southern-born 
among our 2300 pupils. 

Let us state again the purpose of our present inquiry. We are 
concerned with the non-scientific attitude of teachers and others 
whose opinions determine what goes on and what does not go on in 
our schools. To illustrate this attitude of non-inquiring acceptance 
we have chosen a practical problem from our school. We have then 
given the stereotype response to the problem, and then we have turned 
to examine the situation and look closely at the facts. The first fact 
that we discovered is that the Southern-born pupils in our school are 
not inferior to the native Chicago pupils in mean mental abiilty. We 
have found that, while there is a tendency for our children to deviate 
from the normal distribution pattern on both ends of the scale, the 
deviations do not prove any generalizations about racial retardation. 

Let us make one more point. Inquiry is the lively, intelligent way 
of responding to a problem. Through inquiry we tend to see the prob- 
lem itself, and we are led to see how any problem is only one point 
in a constellation of problems. Thus inquiry leads to further thought 
and more inquiry. The unexamined answer is a substitute for 
thought. Inquiry into the problem we have used for illustration has 
given us enough information to refute the explanation usually of- 
fered. It has also suggested to us, as indeed we know it has to the 
reader, questions which require further study and consideration. 


Francis T. Boylan is principal of the Victor F. Lawson School of Chicago. 
Ruth Byrns O’Meara is also with the Chicago Board of Education. 





EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO FAMILY IN LOUISIANA 
Theodore H. Gipson 


Few responsible investigations have been undertaken by educa- 
tional researchers on the educational status of the Negro family as 
a composite group. Most of the studies have dealt with the educa- 
tional opportunities of the Negro in the South and/or in specific 
areas of the states of the South. Such indices as, the average length 
of the school term, the per pupil expenditures, the per pupil invest- 
ments in capital assets, have been used to assess the opportunities 
for education for the Negro child and adult. It is fairly apparent 
that in the past fifteen years (1944-1958) the opportunities for edu- 
cation have improved in most areas of the South. This increase has 
been especially marked in the state of Louisiana. 

This investigation was undertaken to determine, as far as the 
information available could reveal, just what the educational status 
of the Negro family is at this time. Educational status as used in 
this report refers to the average or mean years of schooling received 
by an individual or group. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Data for this report was taken from the Guidance Questionnaire 
form of Sophomore, Junior, and Senior students enrolled at Southern 
University during the period 1956-1958. The form provided space 
for the listing of the names of all members of the family and the 
number of years of schooling received by each member of the family. 
Data was assembled from a systematic sample of 400 families, care- 
fully screened to meet the following criteria: 1. All families were 
complete and unbroken units—no cases are included of homes broken 
by death, separation, or for other reasons ; 2. Each chosen family was 
a bona fide resident of the state at the time of the report; 3. The 
questionnaire form itself was complete in every detail under investi- 
gation. 

The sum of the number of years of schooling completed by the 
family was divided by the number of members inthe family to secure 
a mean number of years of schooling for each family unit. A separate 
mean was determined for schooling of children over sixteen years 
of age. Louisiana statutes on compulsory school attendance require 
that the child be kept regularly in school through age sixteen. The 
above mean indicates, therefore, the extent to which children and 
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adults have taken advantage of increased opportunities for education 
subsequent to the compulsory period. Additional data is presented to 
show the educational status by sex of parents, age groupings, and 
occupation of parents. Comparisons are made with data from the 
U. S. Census report for 1950 (latest available). 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Data from the questionnaires and from the 1950 Census of the 
United States are presented in a series of Tables which follow. Table 
I shows the occupations of the parents in the study group. In view 
of the fact that the data were secured from persons enrolled in col- 
lege at the time, one may suspect that the data would not be repre- 
sentative of the general population of the state. Data shows, however, 
that 168, or 21% of the fathers were engaged in common day labor 
as a principal occupation. This is almost two and one-half times 
the per cent of laborers in the general population of Louisiana and 
11% higher than the proportion of laborers in the Non-white popu- 
lation of the state. 

The per cent of parents engaged in professional work (6.5%) is 
slightly higher than the percent of persons so engaged in the non-white 
population, but still lower by 1.2% than the per cent of professionals 
in the general population (7.7%). A similar comparison holds for 
the business category. On the other hand, the number of parents 
engaged in work as domestics (2.5%) is significantly lower than 
either the per cent in the general population of the state or the 
per cent in the non-white population (27.3%). It is suggested that 
the lowered percentage of domestic workers is offset by a high per 
cent of housewives (38%) ; this, because of the higher prestige value 
placed on homemaking as compared to the hired domestic servant 
and to the transitory nature of this kind of work as engaged in by 
many mothers simply as a means of supplementing the family income. 
The high per cent of unemployed among the fathers may be caused 
by; 1) a large number of fathers who are of retirement age, 2) the 
transitory nature of day labor in which many of them probably en- 
gage, and 3) a probable effect of the downtrend in employment 
throughout the United States. 

The typical Negro family of Louisiana consists of the parents, 
two boys and three girls. This is a total of seven members for the 
average family. This number is slightly larger than the national aver- 
age of five but it is more or less consistent with the pattern for the 
states of the South. The study group consisted of 800 parents (400 
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TABLE I 
PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS OF PARENTS 


FATHERS OCCUPATIONS MOTHERS 
Number Percent Number Percent 
8 1.0 Teaching 16 2.0 
28 a5 Business 12 1.5 
20 2.5 Ministry 0 
0 Homemaking 304 
6.0 Farming 0 


21.0 Day Laborer 
0 Librarian 
1.0 Painter 
2.0 Carpentry 
0 Laundry Worker 


0.5 Stonemason 

0 Domestic Work 
0.5 Postman 

0 Practical Nurse 
2.0 Railway Worker 


onSBo Sconco 


Le) 
ooo 


0 Food Service 
1.0 Mechanic 
9.0 Unemployed 


50.0% Totals 400 50.0% 





mothers and 400 fathers), 824 boys and 1084 girls. Data on the size 
and composition of the study group families are shown in Table II. 
The mean number of boys was 2.03 while the mean number of girls 
| and 2.71 for the typical family. 

Comparisons of certain groupings in the non-white population 
with similar groupings in the study group of families are presented in 
Table III. Data for the non-white population is taken from the U. S. 
Census Report for 1950. It may be observed that the mean years of 
schooling for the study group exceeds that of the non-white popula- 
tion in every category. The mean years of schooling were 3.8 years 
and 10.6 years, respectively, for the non-white males and the study 
group males. The mean years of schooling for the females of the 
non-white population and the females of the study group were 4.8 
years and 11.1 years, respectively. In the category of males, sixteen 
years of age and over, the mean years of schooling were for the 
non-white males and the study group males, 6.8 years and 11.6 years, 
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TABLE II 


SIZE AND COMPOSITION OF THE TYPICAL NEGRO 
FAMILY OF LOUISIANA 


CATEGORY NUMBER AVERAGE PER FAMILY 


Fathers 400 1.0 
Mothers 400 1.0 
Boys 824 2.03 
Girls 1084 2.71 


Totals 2708 6.77 





respectively. For the females of the non-white population and the 
females of the study group the mean years of schooling were 79 
and 11.6, respectively. The mean years of schooling for the fathers 
and the mothers of the study group were 6.6 years and 7.7 years, 
respectively. 

The mean years of schooling for all children, sixteen years of 
age and older was 13.2 years. When the mean years of schooling was 
computed for all children, the effect of the fewer years of schooling 
attained by the younger members of the family lowers this mean to 


TABLE III 


EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF NON-WHITE POPULATION AND 
STUDY GROUP OF NEGRO FAMILIES OF LOUISIANA 
MEAN YEARS OF SCHOOLING 

CATEGORY Non-White (1950) Study Group (1958) 
All Males 3.8 10.6 
All Females 4.8 11.1 
Males—16 yrs. and over 68 11.6 
Females—16 yrs. and over 7.9 11.6 


Fathers (Study group) 6.6 
Mothers (Study group) 77 
Children (15 yrs. and over) 13.2 
All Children 11.7 


Totals 4.6 9.8 





11.7 years. The mean years of schooling for the non-white popula 
tion was 4.6 years and the mean years of schooling for the study 
group of families was 9.8 years. These data are not directly compat 
able, however, but if we assume that the mean years of schooling of 
the study group of families would not have exceeded the mean for 
the non-white population at the time of the 1950 Census Report, we 
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may make the assertion that there has been an approximate increase 
on 5.2 years in the educational status of the Negro family during 
the period 1950 to 1958. 

When comparisons are made on the basis of sex, it will be ob- 
served that the mean years of schooling attained by females exceeds 
that attained by males in all categories of the non-white population. 
A similar comparison holds for the study group of families except 
in the category of the children sixteen years of age and over. In this 
category the years of schooling are identical at 11.6 years. This would 
seem to support the assumption that while the mean years of school- 


TABLE IV 


EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF PARENTS IN THE STUDY GROUP 
OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO AGE GROUPINGS AND 
THE PERIOD OF SCHOOLING 


PARENTS AGE GROUPS AND MEAN YEARS OF SCHOOLING 
61-70 51-60 41-50 31-40 Mean 

Fathers 5.8 6.6 7.4 6.3 6.6 

Mothers 8.0 6.7 8.0 8.1 y i 


Estimated years 
of school 
attendance 1893-1901 1903-1917 1913-1927 1923-1937 





ing attained by girls prior to 1950 exceeded that of the boys, the 
educational status of the males of the study group of families has 
risen to a point equal to that of the female members of the families. 
Table IV presents data on the mean years of schooling attained 
by the four hundred fathers and four hundred mothers of the study 
group of families along with an estimation of the years of school 
attendance. Both fathers and mothers are categorized into age groups 
as follows : 61 to 70, 51 to 60, 41 to 50, and 31 to 40. In order to 
estimate the years of school attendance, the median age of the oldest 
gtoup was subtracted from 1958 to determine an estimated starting 
year. The period was extended for a number of years equal to the 
highest mean years of schooling attained by either the fathers or 
the mothers of the age group for example, in the age group 61 to 
70 the median age is 65 years. Nineteen fifty-eight. minus 65 equals 
1893, the year school attendance is estimated to have started. The 
highest mean years of schooling attained by this group is 8.0, at- 
tained by the mothers of the group. Eighteen ninety-three plus 8.0 
equals 1901, the estimated last year of school attendance for this age 
gtoup. To the starting point of succeeding groups, ten was added 
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(the age group range) to determine the estimated last year of 
schooling. 

The estimated years of school attendance for the study group of 
families extends from 1893 to 1937. The mean years of schooling 
attained by the fathers in the age group, 41 to 50, was the highest at 
7.4 years. It was estimated that the period of schooling for this age 
group was 1913 to 1927. The mean years of schooling attained by 
the fathers in the age group, 61 to 70, was the lowest at 5.8 years, 
The period of schooling for this group was estimated to be 18% 
to 1901. Among the mothers, the age group 31 to 40 had attained the 
highest number of years of schooling, 8.1, and the age group 51 to 
60 had attained the lowest number of years of schooling, 6.7 years, 
Throughout the period 1893 to 1937, the educational status of women 
exceeded that of men by from 0.1 years in the 51 to 60 age group 
to 2.2 years in the 61 to 70 age group. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Data were secured through the use of Guidance questionnaires on 
the educational status of four hundred Negro families of Louisiana 
having members of the family enrolled as students at Southern Uni- 
versity during the period from September 1956 to May 1958. The data } 
were analyzed to determine the size and composition of the typical 
family unit, the mean years of schooling attained by parents and chi: 
dren, the principal occupations of the parents, and comparisons of 
these data with information on the educational status of the non- 
white population of the state, taken from the 1950 Census Report of 
the United States. 


These tentative conclusions seem to be supported by the data: 


. The typical Negro family of Louisiana is slightly larger than the 
average family of the United States and consists of the two pat- 
ents, two boys and three girls for a total of seven members. 

. The mean years of schooling completed by the typical Negro 
family in Louisiana, on a unit basis, is 9.8 years. 

. The principal occupations of the parents of this study group 40 
not vary significantly from those of the total non-white popul 
tion of the state, in fact, there was a slightly higher per cent ol 
day laborers in the study group of families than in the non-white 
population. 

. The educational status of the women in the typical Negro famil 
was higher than that of the males in all age groups of the parents 
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Only in the grouping of the school children sixteen years of age 
and older, does the educational status of males equal that of fe- 
males. This equalization of the educational status of males and 
females has occurred during the period 1950 to 1958. 

. A discernible trend is in progress in the state of Louisiana that 
has already doubled the mean years of schooling for the Negro 
family of Louisiana since 1950. 

6. The increasing educational status of the Negro family in Louisi- 
ana since 1950 is all the more remarkable because of the meager 
increases in the status during the sixty years prior to that date. 
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QUEST FOR LEADERS 
John Carr Duff 


Wolves and other animals that run in packs or herds follow their 
leaders. Wild fowl on their great flights in precision formation drama- 
tize the position of the leader of the flock. It is not surprising that 
in even the most primitive tribes of men there are chiefs. Rather, it 
is surprising that the function of leadership has not until comparatively 
recent years been conceptualized and criticcally studied as a means of 
speeding social progress. 


THE CONCEPT OF LEADERSHIP 


There is something disconcerting in the fact that the concept of 
leadership has preoccupied many persons in the democratic countries 
during the years since the fall of Hitler, who was Der Fuhrer— 
the leader. Leadership in a democracy, it is apparent, must be con- 
ceived as something antithetically different from the kind of leader- 
ship that Hitler and the other dictators have provided. However, a 
negative example is quite as valuable as a positive one in the develop- 
ment of a concept, for every concept is necessarily ambivalent in the 
sense that is is recognized fully only when perceived in terms of its 
opposite as well as in terms of itself. At the level of conceptualization 
“leadership” imposes no single philosophy. It allows for the fact that 
there are many kinds of leaders, each one suitable to his time, his 
purposes, and the situation that produces him and the situation that 
he, in turn, produces. 

The hen-or-egg enigma offers itself to one who attempts to deter- 
mine whether leaders came first or the concept of leadership came 
first. It is likely that, whichever came first, the subsequent develop- 
ment of the concept has fattened on the examples provided by many 
leaders. As examples we are aware not only of the conspicuous 
national leaders—Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
De Gaulle—but also by less conspicuous leaders who operate at the 
local level. The chairman of the Republican county committee, the 
president of the local P-T A, the president of the plumbers’ union, 
the superintendent of schools, the squad leaders in an infantry com- 
pany, the leader of a gang of juvenile delinquents, the quarterback on 
a football team, the squadron leader in an Air Force group—all of 
these and thousands of others in this “local’”’ or face-to-face cotegory 
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exercise leadership functions and contribute to the general concept of 
leadership. 





LEADERS VS MIS-LEADERS 


The concept of leadership has been subjected to analysis by many a 
: persons who sought to discover the devices by which members of ac 
' small groups as well as large segments of the population may be led. 
| These students of the dynamics of group behavior are motivated by 
: high ideals, but there is reason to expect, however, that the processes 
| they discover or devise may be used by others for the unprincipled 
manipulation of the groups, large or small, that are “led” by the 
subtle tactics known to those who are trained for the skillful use of 
these tactics. 

The hazards that have been imposed on the whole world by the 
application of the mathematical principles Albert Einstein and others 
discovered are no less hazardous because there are peaceful uses for 
atomic power. By the same token, the danger of mass manipulation 
and of manipulation in committees is a real danger when persons 
who are immoral or amoral attain positions of leadership in which they 
may manage others without scrupulous regard for the welfare of the 
larger group. % 

The secret of atomic fission was soon no secret, and there were 
no patent rights on the H-Bomb. Nor are there patents controlling 
the use of the techniques by which the town meeting or the board 
of directors or the medical association may be manipulated by one 
man or several men who have practice in these techniques. Organiza- 
tions that govern themselves by parliamentary rules of order are likely 
to be captured by some villain who knows the rules so well that, by 
being quicker and more adept than the innocents, manages to have 
his own way. « 

Niccolo Machiavelli’s Ji Principe described the techniques by 
which a tyrant could secure and maintain power. The author was 
violently assailed by many who read in the text what seemed to be a 
glorification of the cruel and perfidious Borgia. Machiavelli is said 
to have replied that a study offered as a manual for despots could 
also be used as a manual for those who would destroy despots. 

_ It should be easy to get agreement to the pfoposition that skill 
in leadership is a two-way sword. In the best of all possible worlds 
only persons of certified virtue would be allowed to carry dangerous 
weapons. In such a world as we have, techniques of leadership may 
be learned and used by a man who could not get a character reference 
from his own mother. However, to borrow a line from Machiavelli, 
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the innocents and those who want to become tyrants may read the 
same book. If virtuous leaders do not always triumph, the odds will 
be more nearly equal if most of the members of a group know enough 
about the techniques of leadership to follow the game. Or, to state 
the problem from another viewpoint, one who is preparing to attend 
a convention of salesmen should read a good book on sales resistance. 

But leadership techniques are not studied by aficionados. One may 
read Machiavelli’s manual for its historical interest or for its literary 
qualities, but the courses now offered in Leadership are not designed 
to be merely academic. They are deadly serious. The students en- 
rolled have heard the call to leadership, have girded up their loins 
and have come to learn as much as they can learn quickly about 
infighting. Napoleon said that every corporal carried in his knap- 
sack the baton of a field marshal. 


MOTIVATION 


Any student of psychology could list a hundred reasons that 
might operate to impel an individual to seek to be a leader. It is the 
ego urge, the libido, the elan vital. It is the need for recognition and 
approval. It is the desire for self-expression. It is a raw lust for power, 
or it is an altruistic passion to lend oneself to causes. It is compen- 
sation for some feeling of inferiority or neglect. Or it is imitation. The 
motivation is of many kinds, and hardly any normal person is not 
activated some of the pressures, internal or external, that requires 
him to strive for leadership status. In the case of any individual it is 
difficult or impossible to say with certainty which impulse triggered 
him or which motive propelled him to seek or to maintain leadership 
status. 

It is easier to account for the motivation that actuates men and 
women to be leaders than it is to explain why they avoid leadership 
responsibilities. Perhaps this reluctance to accept a leadership role, 
even when it is offered, is not a new phenomenon. It may be that our 
present preoccupation with the concept of leadership has made us 
more aware of the many instances where it is difficult to get men 
and women, especially those who are thought to be best qualified, 
to declare themselves as candidates for elective offices or to serve 
when selected for appointive offices. 

The problem is one that exists at all levels and in all types of 
organizations. In the federal government there are always appointive 
positions that go begging for want of qualified persons who are will 
ing to serve. This is in some ways easier to understand than the 
instances where there are local organizations, civic, professional, and 
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social as well as political, that are desperately in need of persons who 
have the temperament, the knoweldge, and the skills necessary for 
competent leadership. As William H. Whyte, Jr. has pointed out in 
The Organization Man, even in the large corporations there is a 
dearth of young men who are eager to prepare themselves for the 
responsibilities that go with top management positions. 

As acorollary to the shortage of leaders there is, it seems, a short- 
age of men and women who are willing to be actively involved in any 
kind of organizational participation. Our theory of government de- 
pends on the party system, but a corporal’s guard carried on the 
never ending work of the major political parties. Figures on the num- 
ber of men and women who are active in organizations for the pro- 
motion of public health and civic welfare are very impressive; but 
every survey on community participation shows that there are many 
individuals and many families that are not in any way committed and 
have never been committed. Both membership activities and leadership 
responsibilities are concentrated in most communities in a group that 
is less than half of the whole population! 


BRAHAMANISM 


One who had read no more than the first few chapters of a 
frank history of our country would know that the founding fathers, 
if not a closed corporation, were preponderantly landed gentry, pro- 
fessional men, and well-to-do merchants. Leadership was a part of 
their tradition—noblesse oblige. There were no sans culottes to chal- 
lenge their leadership. They engineered a successful revolution against 
@ monarch, but their concept of a perfect state contained no plan for 
resigning their authority or turning over their responsibilities to the 
rabble. We are often reminded that the word “democracy” does not 
appear in the Declaration of Independence or the Constitution of 
the United States. Mr. Jefferson had intimation.of the kind of democ- 
racy that has subsequently developed. Although he was at the extreme 
left among his contemporaries, even Jefferson, in his wildest dreams, 
did not envision a system of public education comparable with that 
now maintained by every state in the Union. 

Throughout the thirteen original states there existed in the early 
days of the republic the vestiges of a caste system that would not 
be tolerated today in any part of the United States. Several of the 
states extended the franchise only to property owners. Such restric- 
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cf. Coolie Verner and John S. Newberry, Jr., “The Nature of Adult Partici- 
pation.” Adult Education, Vol. VIII, No. 4 (Summer 1958), p. 209. 
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tions on political freedom were not to last long, however. In the 
century that followed the ratification of the constitution the theory 
and practice of democracy moved forward. The Brahmans were 
obliged to move over to make room for some new Americans on the 
make, the sons of immigrants, the sons of dirt farmers, mill hands, 
and shop keepers. If we have a power elite today, it is more powerful 
than it is elite. 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


During the last ten years there has been a great vogue for what 
is referred to as ‘training for leadership.” In some cases the training 
is provided by an organization or an institution for its own personnel 
who hold offices or are being groomed to take over official functions, 
In such cases the trainig is pointed toward the accomplishment of 
the skills the leader (or the leader-designate) is expected to employ. 
The ‘J” courses widely given in business and industry and in govern- 
ment bureaus are of this kind. (During World War II they became 
the standard means for providing for supervisors some of the skills 
and insights important for directing the work of other employees.) 

In addition to the supervisory training programs there are “man- 
agement development” programs. The latter derive from the same 
pattern but are intended to improve the competence of business and 
industrial executives. A major emphasis has been on human relations 
The courses usually offer more of theory and less of practice than 
do the supervisory training courses, but when they are offered by a 
commercial or industrial organization for its executives, the applica- 
tions are naturally related to real management problems that come up 
in the day-to-day practice of the officials scheduled for training. 

The supervisory training courses and the management development 
courses are only one step removed from on-the-job training. They are 
both offered for experienced personnel as well as for employees being 
prepared for new assignments or promotions. The trainees are com- 
monly assigned by their superiors for the courses which are given 
on company time. Each individual assigned is competing to attain of 
to maintain status. Frequently the trainees are rated and ranked by 
the trainers, and the qualitative score becomes an item on the individ- 
ual’s personnel record. 

The newest indication of the interest in leadership training is the 
announcement by the Fund for Adult Education’ that it will give 


1See The New Awakening, an address by C, Scott Fletcher, President of the 
Fund for Adult Education, which has been published and distributed by 
the Fund. 
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encouragement and financial assistance to training programs designed 
to recruit and train men and women for community leadership 
responsibilities. 

4 Such a program does not represent an entirely new purpose for 
the Fund. It has, up to now, given its major efforts to promoting 
liberal adult education. This was always on the premise that only 
thinking men, saturated with a knowledge of the processes by which : 
' humanity has been attained, are prepared to make wise decisions " 
affecting their own welfare and the welfare of the group. There is 
much remaining to be done in the field of liberal adult education. 
The F.A.E. will continue its interest in this area; but it is launching 
a new program or complex programs—the details must work them- 
selves out—which may persuade more competent persons to take to 
the hustings. The need for leaders in our democratic agencies, organi- 
zation, and institutions is not, the officers of the Fund for Adult 
Education believe, an academic matter. It is a condition that imperils 
| the good chance of our cultural survival in the long struggle against 
nations and men who are wrong-headed but are vigorously promoting 
the faccacies to which they are dedicated. 

The backing of the F.A.E. is, potentially at least; a great source 
of hope to all who have been aware of the tide of indifference that 
has been rising all around us. The leadership training projected by 
the Fund will not be done in a vacuum. It will be closely related to 
| _ the leadership positions that are in critical need of competent men : 
' and women. Preponderantly these are unpaid positions. Some demand 4 
' technical knowledge. All require tact, patience, energy, time, and an | 
unwavering dedication to the tenets of American democracy. 

The project will be of signal importance if it only popularizes the 
opportunities for leadership. Its complete success, of course, will be P 
attained when it results in providing improved training for the men bd 
and women who are moved to enlist for leadership responsibilities. 

Sociologists and adult educators will be actively interested, for this 
Project is not less dramatic in its possibilities than the projects for 
exploring interstellar space. 


John Carr Duff is Professor of Education at New York University. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Community, An Introduction to a Social System by Irwin T. 
Sanders. New York: The Ronald Press, 1958, 431-xiv. 


This text, designed as an introductory guide for the study of the 
community, is unique in that it treats the community as a social 
system. Such an approach comes as near as any attempt known to 
the writer to being a holistic approach to human behavior. In other 
words the sociological concepts do not lose significance by being 
lifted out of context for examination. The author makes it clear that 
the book is not written for persons skilled in community study nor 
as a guide for those doing self-surveys, but rather for the student 
who will live and participate in community affairs, who will need 
an increasingly objective insight into community patterns and proc- 
esses. 

The text is widely documented and gives the reader an assurance 
that the author knows his field. There is another dimension of the 
text which is a wholesome break with much academic tradition—t 
is a section on community action. In this part the author suggests 
the role of purposive action which is undergirded with the knowledge 
of community and its structure which sociology is able to supply. 

Prof. Sanders’ book should find a wide use in classes in sociology 
in the years ahead. Unless this writer misinterprets the trends, there 
is going to be greater demand that the insights in human behavior 
be tested in the crucible of community experience, and that the com- 
munity come to profit more from the accretion of such tested insights. 
Across the world “community,” village, or town looms more and 
more as the smallest social unit in which these behavioral patterns 
can be studied in their interrelationship to each other. 


Dan W. Dodson 





